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THE WOMAN'S VOTE. 

SOME SIDE-LIGHTS PROM FEW ZEALAND'S 
EXPERIENCE. 

BY HUGH H. LUSK. 



The question of the extension of the franchise in national 
polities to the women of a civilized country, while it can hardly 
be called a new one, has undoubtedly assumed new proportions 
both in America and England within the last few years. There 
are many reasons why such a development might have been ex- 
pected — some people may even go so far as to say why it had be- 
come inevitable. 

All the past ages of human history have, no doubt, been ages 
of evolution, but it may safely be said that the age in which we 
live now has far surpassed all that have gone before it in the 
rapid development of its ideas on most subjects of social and 
political importance. Among these, questions affecting the posi- 
tion of women socially, educationally and politically have been 
perhaps the most important, as they are likely to prove the most 
far-reaching in their results. There are many people still living 
who can remember the time when the rights of women with re- 
spect to property and a good many other things as recognized 
by law, and particularly by the law of England, were very dif- 
ferent from those that have grown so familiar to ourselves that 
hardly anybody doubts either their justice or their desirability. 
In the domain of education the development of popular thought 
has been even more remarkable. Fifty years ago the really edu- 
cated woman in any class of society, either in England or Amer- 
ica, was so rare as to be looked upon by people in general, and 
especially by her own sex, as a phenomenon, to be regarded either 
as a genius or a freak, but certainly not as a desirable subject for 
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imitation. To-day the really well-educated woman is not much 
less common than the well-educated man, and both men and 
women generally have learned to regard them not only as unob- 
jectionable, but even as desirable. In the domain of national 
politics alone it may be said that during the last half-century no 
change has taken place either in America or England in the 
recognized position of the women of the country. In both coun- 
tries the political destinies of the nation still remain, as they have 
done for so many generations, in the hands of the men, while 
the other half of the people have no voice either in the law- 
making or the law administration, which affects them at least as 
vitally as the other half of the community. 

Under such circumstances as these, it is not surprising that 
the dissatisfaction, which has long been felt by a small class of 
the women of both countries, should have spread of late to a 
much larger class and should have found expression in methods 
more emphatic than formerly. It may, indeed, be true that the 
methods are not always wise; it may even be true that in some 
cases they are of a character to throw serious discredit on the 
cause which they seek to advance. It can hardly be said that 
deliberate defiance of law and order, such as has of late charac- 
terized the action of the leaders of the so-called suffragettes in 
England, is any proof of the fitness of the lawbreakers to become 
lawmakers ; but it is at least a proof of earnest conviction on their 
part that they feel a very real grievance. It may be doubted 
whether any great and far-reaching social or political reform has 
ever been brought about in any nation in which abuses of any 
kind have become crystallized by long usage without methods to 
which in themselves legitimate objections might not have been 
taken; and yet where the abuses and grievances complained of 
were real, and the convictions of those who opposed them were 
sincere enough to produce martyrs for the cause, experience has 
shown that they have usually been the forerunners of reform. 

It may, of course, be argued that the refusal of a voice in the 
political control of the nation is not a legitimate cause of com- 
plaint. There are probably many, possibly even a majority of 
men, both in America and England, who are content to accept the 
so-called wisdom of our ancestors, which declared against giving 
women the franchise as practically conclusive, regardless of the 
fact that we are daily reversing such conclusions in a hundred 
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ways. On the other side there are arrayed many, probably a 
great majority, of the would-be reformers who boldly advance the 
theory — which they, of course, look on as a thing quite beyond 
reasonable dispute — that there exists something like a divine 
right of voting of which women have been tyrannically deprived 
by men. Of both these extreme views it may be said with about 
equal fairness that they are purely theoretical. The idea that be- 
cause women have not taken the share in politics which men have 
had, by means of the franchise, that therefore no good, but, on 
the contrary, all kinds of evil results would be sure to follow 
if the franchise were extended to women, rests entirely on theory, 
because the alternative has not been tried. The theory that because 
women, equally with men, are human beings and are rather more 
in numbers than the other sex, therefore they have of necessity 
a right to vote, which is sacred and inalienable and, in fact, 
quite beyond the domain of argument, may fairly be said to be 
also purely theoretical. There are no Heaven-made constitutions, 
and those that are made by men must rest for their justification 
on the basis of experience. Until within a very short time past 
that experience has been wholly wanting among people of our 
race; and even now the experiments made have not been on a 
very large scale, while their circumstances can hardly be said to 
be of anything like universal application. 

So far as the writer of this article is aware there was, until a 
very short time ago, only one country occupied by an Anglo- 
Saxon population in which the adult women of the community 
had the same voting privileges as the adult males in what may 
be termed national politics: that country was what is known as 
the Dominion of New Zealand. It may be freely admitted that 
even the experiences of a country containing a million inhabitants 
only do not necessarily apply fully to the conditions of older 
and much more populous countries, and it will only be fair to 
keep these and any other peculiarities of the country and its 
population in view while dealing with its experiments in the 
extended franchise. Yet, after all, it cannot reasonably be doubted 
that a good deal may be learned from the experience of New 
Zealand in this matter. 

Much has been said in older countries during the last twenty 
years of the reckless audacity of the people of New Zealand in 
venturing on new experiments in political economy, and their 
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headlong haste in proceeding from one innovation to another 
and the grant of equal political rights to women has been re- 
ferred to as an instance of this tendency. A glance at the his- 
tory of the legislation ending in this reform may serve to show 
that the criticism of it is hardly deserved. Under New Zealand's 
original constitution as a self-governing state the political fran- 
chise was made as nearly as possible like that prevailing in Eng- 
land fifty years ago ; and it need hardly be said the idea of women 
voting for members of Parliament never entered into the minds 
of those who drew it up and secured its acceptance by the British 
Parliament. The powers of self-government were granted to 
New Zealand in 1853, and it was not until 1877 that the first 
step was taken towards the political emancipation of the women 
of the young country. The step taken was one which has long 
been familiar in some of the American States and merely gave 
to female as well as male householders the right to take part in 
the election of school boards and to serve on such boards if elected 
by a majority of the voters. It may be noted as somewhat char- 
acteristic of New Zealand conditions that neither this nor any 
other step towards the grant of full electoral rights was taken 
at the request of those most directly interested. No petitions 
had been made to the Legislature to grant the new privilege; 
no agitation had taken place in its favor. The reason given in 
Parliament by those who moved to strike out the word " male " 
from the franchise clause of the statute as originally proposed 
was simply this, that female householders were likely to take 
as deep and as intelligent an interest in the education of their 
children as those of the other sex. Experience showed that they 
had been right. Some three years later a second step was taken 
when the power to grant hotel and other licenses for the sale of 
intoxicating liquors was placed in each district in the hands of 
a board elected once in three years by the votes of the rate-payers. 
The experience of the interest taken in School Board matters by 
the female voters led to the proposal being made that all rate- 
payers, whether men or women, should have the right to take 
part in the election of the new Licensing Boards; and, in spite 
of a good deal of opposition, the proposal was agreed to. Again 
experience justified the extended franchise. The female rate- 
payers took an active and an intelligent interest in the question, 
and it was found that their influence was usually cast strongly 
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in favor of the most reliable candidates for election. Three or 
four years later a statute was brought before the Legislature 
to provide for the election of Municipal Councils and Mayors 
throughout the country on a uniform system; and again the 
question was raised as to whether women as well as men should 
not be intrusted with the franchise, which they had used so 
well in the cases of School Boards and Licensing Committees. 
After some opposition the influence of public experience proved 
too strong for the opponents of the proposal and the municipal 
franchise was extended to householders of both sexes. Once more 
experience confirmed the wisdom of the concession. The female 
voters took as keen an interest in municipal affairs as they had 
done before in the other public questions placed in their hands; 
votes were recorded by as large a proportion of women as of men 
on the rolls, and in some cases women were elected members of 
City Councils and in two or three instances as Mayors. 

It was not till eight or nine years more had passed that any 
further extension of the franchise was proposed, and, it may be 
added, no agitation whatever took place in favor of such a change. 
In the mean time, however, the female voters had taken full 
advantage of the extended powers given them by the statutes al- 
ready passed. At elections for School Boards, for Licensing 
Boards and for the members of municipal governments the wom- 
en who were authorized to vote did so in a proportion of about 
ninety per cent, and were, as a rule, to be relied on to vote on 
the side of moderation and common sense. The difficulties an- 
ticipated by many persons, consequent on the excitement that 
might prevail at some elections, did not arise, but, on the con- 
trary, it was found that the elections in which women took part 
were quieter and more orderly than any others. It was under 
these circumstances that, in the beginning of 1893, a statute was 
proposed by the Executive then in power extending the franchise 
to every person of full age in the country, whether male or female. 

The new statute was not passed by the Legislature without 
opposition; indeed, it only secured a bare majority in the Legis- 
lative Council — the New Zealand equivalent to a Senate — though 
it was readily accepted by a considerable majority in the popular 
Chamber. The single ground relied on by those who proposed 
and those who supported the new franchise was, it may be special- 
ly noted, the ground of experience. Nobody indulged in high- 
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flown speeches about the inalienable rights of women, owing, per- 
haps, to the fact that speeches of this kind would not have ad- 
vanced the cause either with the Legislature or the public. The 
practical benefit of the people as a whole has for the last forty 
years been the ideal present to the minds of the great majority 
of New-Zealanders ; and it is to this, more than to anything else, 
that the unusual character of the legislation of the country may 
fairly be ascribed. In the matter of the extended franchise, 
therefore, it was not theory, but practical experience that won the 
day. It was not because women were human beings as much as 
men; it was not even because they were intelligent human beings 
to whom men were ready to intrust the care of their homes and 
families; it was because they believed on the evidence of experi- 
ence that women, if they could vote, would take an intelligent 
interest in public questions and would by their votes forward 
the best interests of the country and its people. 

The statute extending the franchise to women was passed in 
the year 1893, and since then there have been six Parliaments 
elected by the joint votes of the men and women of New Zealand. 
In all of these elections the women of the country have taken 
their full share. The proportion of women who voted at each 
election compared with those whose names were on the rolls have 
been almost exactly the same as that of the male voters. There 
are not at present in New Zealand as many women as men, and 
the actual voting power of the women is nearly ten per cent, 
less than that of the men. Practically, however, all who can 
do so vote at each election. The fears expressed at the time the 
franchise was given them that the result would be either that 
the women would vote just as their husbands and fathers told 
them to vote or that the new privilege would mean dissension 
m families and the practical degradation of the women have 
not been justified by experience. The women of New Zealand 
vote at elections as a 'matter of course just as they partake of 
their meals or do any other ordinary duty of every-day life. The 
principal change produced by the new order of things, as far 
as the family life of the people is concerned, would seem to be 
that what may be called political questions have become matters 
of general interest instead of being, as formerly, matters which 
were tacitly presumed to be outside the sphere of one-half the 
family. 
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It is not so easy to say with any degree of certainty what the 
effect of granting the suffrage to women has been on the policy 
of the country. New Zealand, like every other popularly governed 
country, enjoys the benefits and at times suffers the disadvantages 
of party politics and party government, but there appears little 
reason to suppose that the addition of the woman's vote has 
seriously altered the strength of either of them. It was supposed 
at first that this vote would greatly strengthen the party of Labor, 
but this does not seem to be the case. The supposition was that 
it would have this effect because all women of the laboring class 
would be sure to vote while others would not. Experience, how- 
ever, has proved that, as a matter of fact, all women voters ex- 
ercise their rights quite as readily as the men and appear to be 
divided in political opinion in very nearly the same proportions. 

There are two questions on which the woman's vote would seem 
to have had a good deal of influence : one of these is the question 
of prohibitory legislation, curtailing with the view of the ulti- 
mate extinction of the sale of all intoxicating liquors in the 
country; the other is the increased influence which personal char- 
acter has in determining the prospects of candidates for members 
of the Legislature of the Dominion. Local option as to licensing 
houses for the sale of liquor has existed throughout the Dominion 
for a quarter of a century, but since the franchise has been ex- 
tended to women there has been a steadily increasing pressure 
in the direction of making the option national and substituting 
a bare majority as necessary to give effect to it for the three- 
fifths majority required by the existing law. The question is one 
on which strong differences of opinion exist, but there can be no 
doubt that the women's vote is relied on by the extreme " Tem- 
perance " party as their main support. The professional politi- 
cian was a thing unknown in New Zealand until about thirty 
years ago, and even since then he has not been a very familiar 
figure: he was, however, creeping in, and the country certainly 
owes something to its women for the general opposition they are 
believed to have extended to candidates of this sort. 

So far I have spoken only of the experience of New Zealand 
with regard to this question both in the manner in which the 
reform was brought about and in the results that have followed 
during the sixteen years since the full electoral franchise was 
extended to the women of the Dominion. A good deal has been 
vol. cxcn. — no. 656. 8 
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said and written in other countries as to the success that has 
attended New Zealand's experiment; and as a political object- 
lesson it should unquestionably be of value to many older and 
more populous countries. There is some danger, however, in- 
volved in using the experience of other countries without at the 
same time taking into account differences that exist, or may exist, 
between their conditions and those of the country to which it 
is sought to apply them. In the case of New Zealand and Amer- 
ica, for instance, this is true to a somewhat unusual extent. In 
some respects no two communities could well be less alike in their 
conditions than the great Eepublic of America and the small 
Dominion of the South Pacific; and among these differences per- 
haps the most remarkable is the nature and condition of the 
population. It is not merely that America is a country nearly 
thirty times as large as New Zealand and probably ninety times 
as populous; this, no doubt, is important, but it is very far from 
being the most important point of difference in its relation to the 
question of the woman's vote. New Zealand is a young country, 
the citizens of which are practically all of one race with similar 
traditions, ideals and language: America is a country which has 
found room for, but has certainly not yet assimilated to any great 
extent, millions of citizens, drawn from every country of Europe 
as well as from some Asiatic countries and from Africa. New 
Zealand is a country settled under very special conditions, and its 
people are in consequence drawn mainly from the more or less 
fully educated classes of Great Britain, while all have had for 
more than a generation the advantage of an excellent system of 
education which has been so far appreciated that out of the whole 
population, including aboriginal natives as well as settlers of 
British race over eight years of age, about ninety-seven per cent, 
can both read and write English and possess the elements of a 
fairly good English education. It can hardly be necessary to 
dwell on the contrast between such a condition of things and 
that which prevails to-day in America or even in England. 

If the question of the right of women to exercise the political 
franchise is a merely abstract one, dependent on an inherent right, 
apart from the results likely to follow on its exercise, then, it 
may be said, all such considerations as these are out of place. 
This, however, has been very far from the opinion of those who 
have been responsible for the New Zealand experiment. Their 
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view has been frankly utilitarian and has never rested on any 
theory of abstract rights. The benefit of the great majority, 
not the privilege of any section of the community, however 
considerable, has been throughout the ideal aimed at in New 
Zealand's legislation; and necessarily the reasonable probability 
of benefiting the nation as a whole by any change in the electoral 
laws would, from this point of view, be the first consideration. 
In a country situated as America now is, in which a large percent- 
age of the people have sprung from races that have never had any 
direct representation in the government of the countries to which 
they belonged and have had little or no personal experience of 
free institutions, the question how far the grant of a greatly ex- 
tended franchise would be likely to affect the political life of the 
nation could hardly fail to be a serious one. Any reasonable ob- 
server would, doubtless, agree that the extent to which the fran- 
chise has been acquired by men who are foreigners in every es- 
sential has tended greatly to degrade the political life of America ; 
the question naturally arises, Would matters be improved by 
doubling the numbers of foreign voters wholly ignorant of the 
first principles of free representative government? 

There are probably very few persons at all familiar with the 
working of the extended franchise in New Zealand who are not 
fully convinced of its success. It has had a distinct tendency to 
consolidate public opinion, and, at the same time, it has greatly 
increased the interest and widened the outlook of nearly half the 
population on many subjects of importance to the future of the 
country. The very fact that the minds of men and women are, 
as a rule, differently constituted in some important respects 
would seem to be a reason for bringing both of these types of 
intelligence to bear on all questions that affect the well-being of 
both; and as far as the test of a sixteen years' experiment can 
be relied on, this appears to be the conclusion of New Zealand. 
It is not, therefore, with the idea of throwing any doubt on the 
desirability of intrusting to the women of a free people such a 
share in the responsibility of the legislation and government of 
their country as the possession of the franchise can give that I 
have called attention to the fact that different conditions may 
require different treatment. 

The gradual process by which the reform in the electoral law 
was brought about in New Zealand may suggest the means by 
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which the extension of the franchise may safely be accomplished 
elsewhere. The fact that the women of New Zealand were, owing 
to circumstances, better prepared as a body than those of either 
America or England to undertake new and grave responsibilities 
is not a reason for the refusal of the suffrage to the women of 
those countries, though it may be an excellent reason for its post- 
ponement. The New Zealand experience, it may be claimed, goes 
to show that the woman's vote may be a most valuable aid to 
the good government of a country if the women of the country 
generally are both able and willing to use their newly acquired 
privileges intelligently and with a sense of responsibility: it cer- 
tainly goes no farther than this. In New Zealand, where nearly 
everything was favorable to its success, this was a matter of 
gradual education. 

It is not necessary to point out that no claim is made on behalf 
of the women of New Zealand that they are superior, either 
naturally or as a matter of general education, to many of the 
women of America or England. It is, however, to be borne in 
mind that they have had a special education in politics on a 
practical basis such as has had absolutely no equivalent in Amer- 
ica or England. In Australia the example of New Zealand in 
extending the franchise has been followed, but as far as yet ap- 
pears with far less satisfactory results than have been realized 
in the island Dominion. The main distinction would seem to 
be that, while in New Zealand all the women entitled to vote 
exercise the privilege, in Australia it is mainly the women of 
one class only that do so. This may well be the consequence of the 
attempt to dispense in Australia with the preliminary training 
which the extension of the suffrage to women step by step gave 
to the women of New Zealand. Australia, it may be noted, con- 
tains a population more mixed in origin than the neighboring 
Dominion, though by no means so mixed as that of America. 

In short, it may be said that the New Zealand experiment in 
female suffrage, while successful in the country of its origin, is 
marked by serious limitations. The risks to be incurred and the 
difficulties to be overcome there were different both in kind and 
degree from those that must be reckoned with elsewhere; and 
assuredly the success of female suffrage in New Zealand cannot 
fairly be used as an argument for any sudden change in the 
electoral system in other countries. Hugh H. Lusk. 



